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TO THE READER. 


~~ eee 


Nos. 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, are all re-printed on the open 
sheet, and are ready for delivery in 
London, or to be sent to the country 
as fast as orders are received. The 
retail price is 2d. and the wholesale 
12s. Od. a hundred. Any person, 
in the country, who takes a thousand 
copies a week regularly, will be sup- 
plied at Ils. a hundred. — The 
Author recommends to the friends 
of freedom and the propagation 
of useful political knowiedge not 
to purchase to give away. The best 
way is to let the thing take its natu- 
ral and fair course. That which is 
not worth buying for 2d. is not worth 
reading. — Little shop-keepers, or 
even journeymen and labourers, in 
towns and villages, might be put in 
the right way of obtaining them. A 
letter to the Publisher, with the 
money, addressed to 192, Strand, 
London, with a very plain direction 
as to the coach by which the parcel is 
to be sent, will be punctnally attend- 
ed to.—If a man sell but a hundred 
in a week it gives him a profit of 
4s. 2d.—I have heard of one man, 
who lives in a cottage by the side ofa 
Common, who has sold 1,800 of these 
Registers, by which he has cleared 
three pounds fificen shillings. He goes 
to al] the Market ‘Towns and Villages 
within a certain distance of his home. 
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What a wonderful eff ct must this 
have in enlightening the people, and 
in preserving the public peace by 
showing the neighbouring classes, 
that their interest are the same with 
those of the farmers, the tradesmen, 
and the gentlemen of landed estates ; 
and, by proving to them, that the 
destroying of the property of others 
is not for their own good! I really 
do believe, that, if this mode of pub- 
lication had been adopted a year-ago, 
we never should have beheld the 
melancholy scenes which have been 
exhibited in the Isle of Ely.—The 
People of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are all naturally industrious 
and honest and disposed to a laudable 
submission to the laws; but, they 
have been so long blinded, deceived, 
misled, and abused by Corruption’s 
Press, that some efforts are necessary 
to put them right and to ealm their 
minds. I am making the experiment 
recommended by the Poet: 


Be to their virtues very kind, 
To all their faults a little blind, 
And clap the Pad-lock on their mind. 


And, let. Corruption’s darling sons, 
the Courter and th: Times, say 
what they will to the contrary, this 
method is much more likely to sues 
ceed with our countrymen, than the 
insolent threats which t ese writers 
make use of. Cowards a subdued 
by threats;. brave men are to be 
cained over only by sonciliation and 
the persuasive powers of reason. 
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A Lerter 
TO THE 


LORD MAYOR or LONDON. 


On the divers expedients, which have been 
brought forth, under the sanction of his 
Lordship, for the employing and reliev- 
ing of the Poor.  dlsa on the late Dis- 
turbances, and on the Mecting of the 


Londoners in Spa Fields. 


—_—— ee 


My Lorp Mayor, 

When I call to your Lordship’s recol- 
lection, for, perhaps, yot. may have for- 
gotten them, the many acts of kindness 
which I have personally received at your 
hands, and especially when [ lead you 
back to that interesting moment of my 
life, when, owing to your interposition, 
I was relieved from the intolerable pain 
of associating with those felons, amongst 
_ whom the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench had doomed me to the chance of 
living for two years, because I had writ- 
ten and published a paragraph about the 
flogging of the Local Militia in the Isle 
of Ely; when I lead your Lordship’s 
mind back to that moment and make you 
again behold the tears of gratitude in the 
eyes of my wife and children, [ am sure 
you will be convinced, that nothing short 
of a sense of imperious duty to my coun- 
try could urge me publicly to express 
even a difference of opinion with you upon 
any matter of public importance. 

A little son of mine came to me one 
day, exclaiming: ‘ Papa! I saw Mr. 
“* Wood in a golden coach! In a real 
“¢ golden coach! It was, indeed, it was! 


6¢ —Jt was a coach all made of gold!” 
“¢ Yes,” said I, “* James, but you scem 


Lerrer to tute Lorp Mayor. 
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** to have overlooked the best part of the 
“thing.” ‘* What was that?” ‘“ Why, 
‘* it was the kind and honest and patri- 
‘* otic heart of Mr. Wood himself, which 
**is much more worthy of admiration 
‘than all the golden coaches and gold 


Thousands, [| 


dare say, are the roofs, beneath which 


‘¢ chains in the world.” 


your benevolence has excited feelings of 
gratitude; but, L am not afraid to assert, 
that in that feeling all who belong to me 
are exceeded by none of the thousands 
who entertain that feeling towards you. 
Therefore, you will be well assured, 
that it is not without pain, that I pub- 


licly dissent from any well-known opi- 


nion of ‘yours, notwithstanding I amtoo | 


well assured of your sound sense and 
your candour, not to be confident that 
you will hear with patience, and without 
any mixture of anger, my reasons for such 
dissent. 

When a miserable object presents him- 
self before our eyes; when hunger and 
nakedness shew themselves before us: 
when the parting soul seems to only linger 
on the pale and quivering lip, it does not 
require a heart so benevolent as yours to 
send the hand of the beholder speedily to 
the purse or pantry in search of the means 
of instantaneous relief. But, my Lord 
Mayor, this is not a point upon which 
any human being can differ with you. 
We are all now engaged in this sort of 
work. There are none of my neighbours 
who do not share what they have with the 
innumerable beggars who now visit us. 
I used to be very scrupulous on this head ; 
used to make very strict inquiries, and 
very seldom give relief to any but late 
soldiers and sai/ors and soldiers’ and sai- 
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lors’ wives and children. This was my 
rule; but, the floods of misery have 
broken in upon us in such a way as to 
reuder it impossible to live in our houses 
and endure the sights we behold, without 
sharing our victuals and drink with every 
one Who comes on the dismal errand of 
beggary. This is not the case with me 
in particular. It is the general practice 
of all my neighbours who have a morsel 
to spare; and, it is, because it must, be 
the general practice in every part of the 
kingdom. Our very servants and la. 
bourers participate in this work of reliev- 
ing. The wretchedness they behold 
overpowers every sense of their own con- 
veniences and wants. * 

It is not, therefore, my Lord Mayor, 
the acts of real charity, which you are so 
zealously promoting, the wisdom of which 
I call in question; for, if such acts are 
unwise, we are all gnilty of folly. But, 
what I disapprove of is, the bringing for- 
ward and the adopting of public plans 
for relief, the tendency of which is to 
cause the people to imbibe wrong notions 
with regard to the real cause of their 
miseries; and to lull the nation at large 
into the opinion, that the suffering is 


merely of @ femporary nature. I know 
very well, that, as far as you are con- 
cerned, there is no intention to deceive 
the people as to either of these points or 
as to any thingelse; but, 1 am equally 
well satisfied, that the fendency of such 
measures is to give a wrong bias to the 
public mind, and to retard those great 
and general measures, which can alone 
restore the nation to happiness, and which, 
in my opinion, can alone prevent cala- 


mities such as 1 shudder but te think of. 


DecemBer 7, 1816. 
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Before, however, I say more on the 
subject of giving relief in the shape of 
alms, give me leave to notice a few of the 
schemes which have been proposed to you 
for the finding of employment for the poor. 

The want of employment has arisen 
from the want of means in the former cone 
sumers and employers, and, therefore, 
unless those former means can be restored, 
it is a pursuit worse than the vanity 
of vanities to attempt to discover employ- 
ment. ‘The corrupt part of the press, 
eithere from ignorance or from a de- 
sire to deceive, has called upon the gen- 
tlemen and farmers in the country, to em- 
ploy the poor in making new and better 
roads, foot-paths, embankments, clean- 
ing out of water-courses, and enclosing 
waste lands. Now, all these things were 
going on afew years ago, ’till the crack 
ing of the bubble of paper-money smote 
them like a burst from a shell. If you 
were now to ride from Whitchurch to 
Winchester, a distance of ouly about 
thirteen miles, you would see more than 
two thousand acres of land, which was 
enclosed a few years back, flung up again, 
and, not to bear grass, as it did before, 
but all kinds of worthless weeds. The 
same dismal change is taking place in 
And, while 


thi- is going ou; at the very moment when 


every part of the kingdom. 


want of means is throw.ng immense tracts 
of land out of cultivation, the press of 
Corruption is calling upon us to find em- 
ployment for the poor in the enclosing of 
waste lands ! | 

The same may be said as to new or 
repaired highways, foot-paths, embank- 


ments, and water-courses, These are all 


improvements, aud improyements must 


oo 
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come out of a redundance of means.— 
There is one parish in Monmouthshire, I 
am told, where every payer of king’s 
taxes, except one, was actually under 
distress for those taxes, a little while ago ; 
and we know, that the magistrates of that 
county have declared the impossibility 
for the people to pay the taxes, then due 
| Now, my Lord 


Mayor, is it not madness or fraud unpa- 


and becoming due. 


ralleled for any one to hold out the hope 
of such people being able to find employ- 
ment for the poor on works of ornament, 
or on works of distant utility ? 

It is the turning of men off from the 
works of profit that has produced the 
misery amongst the labouring classes.— 
How, then, can it be expected, that 
those who are unable to employ them on 
works of profit, will be able to employ 
them in any other works? ‘The farmers 
of a particular parish, suppose them to 
be ten in number, have, we will suppose, 
turned off twenty of the men they for- 
merly employed. Why have they done 
this? Because the weight of taxes, co- 
operating with the bubble. of paper-mo- 
ney, have rendered each of them unable 
to pay so many men as they did before by 
two each. They used to employ these 
two men each in the works of draining, 
banking, grubbing, hedge-rows, chalk- 
ing, liming, marling, and in other works 
of improvement; but, they now cannot 
afford to employ them in this way.— 
‘What, then, must we think of the propo- 
sition to call upon these same farmers to 
employ the same men in works of orna- 
ment, or inthe making of public roads, 
or the cleansing of brooks and rivers 2— 





induce a farmer to find five pounds to lay 
out upon public works, when he.cannot 
get five pounds to expend upon his own 
works 2 ‘The idea is so absurd, that it 
can have originated only in a disordered 
mind, or in a desire to deceive the people, 
and to hide from them the rea/ causes of 
the want ofemployment and of the con- 
sequent distress and beggary that now 
prevail. | 

You are not wholly unacquainted with 
country affairs yourself, and you have the 
advantage to know and hear persons of 
great experience and knowledge in such 
affairs; and, I am very certain, that their 
accounts of our situation will substantially 
accord with mine. They will also inform 
you, that the monstrous depreciation in 
the value of lcan animals upon a farm, 
has produced a corresponding want of 
employment. A great multitude of la- 
bourcrs were employed in the works cone 
nected with the rearing of stock. One 
half of this multitude are now unem- 
ployed, because the rearing of stock is 
now what farmers in general cannot 
afford to lay out money in. Their capi- 
tals are called away for the payment of 
taxes. To keepa heifer, a steer, a lamb, 
ora colt, until fit for use is out of the 
And, thus, 
that vast source of individual and national! 


power of great numbers. 


wealth is undergoing a most alarming di- 
minution. The amount of this diminution 
will, in a few years, if the present sys- 
tem continue, be discoverable in symp- 
toms the most humiliating to us, and, in- 
deed, the most degrading to our charac- 
ter in the world. Instead of the farm- 


yard and its surrounding closes, teeming 


What must we think of the proposition to j With animal life ; filled with pigs, Jambs, 


“ve 
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calves, and colts, with dams and young 
ones of all sorts and sizes, we shall see, 
and we already begin to see, docks and 
thistles and uncovered sheds. 
to be going to waste and speedily convert- 
ing itself into sterility. There is no spe- 
cies of wealth or power which does not 
spring from Agriculture; and, if that de- 
eline, all must decline; if that perish, all 
must perish. The persons employed in 
trade, commerce, navigation and manu- 
factures often appear to think, that they 
have interests separate from those of the 
farmer. This must have been Mr. WaitH- 
MAN’s view of the matter, when, in op- 
posing the Corn Bit, he stated, that 
agriculture had had its days of prosperity, 
and that the ¢urn of trade and manufac- 
tures was now come. I opposed the Corn 
Billtoo; but upon very different grounds ; 
and I then warned Mr. Waithman, in 
print, that, ifthe ¢urn of agriculture to 
suffer was come, the ruin of trade and of 
manufacture was also come. How fatally 
true has Mr. Waithman found this to be! 

Therefore, my Lord Mayor, expedients 
are useless in the first place, because they 
cannot remove so deep-rooted and wide- 
spreading an evil. And, in the second 
place, they are mischievous, because they 
divert the attention of the people from 
the real and only remedy, and thereby 
tend to prolong the evil ’till it shall have 
become too monstrous and inveterate to 
admit of a peaceful cure. 

Of the schemes, for finding employment, 
which have been submitted to you, My 
Lord Mayor, and which have gone forth 


under the sanction of your respected 


name, not one appears to me to have 
I dare say, that 


reason to recommend it. 


All seems | 


Drceusrr 7, 1816. 


) 
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Mr. Sacissury meant well in proposing 
to employ the poor in the collecting of 
the seeds of Cox-foot grass, and that he 
really did pay 3s. 6d. to a man, who, in 
a few hours, collected some in [yde Park. 
But, if Mr. Salisbury will purchase that 
seed of me at the same rate, I will engage 
that he shall, next fall, have as much sent 
to him in a dayas shall be sold in all Eng. 
land in fen years! | Besides, as there is 
only so much money to be laid out in grass 
seeds of all sorts every year, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that the labourer employed 
in obtaining the other sorts would fall off 
in the exact proportion, in which the 
Cox-foot labour would increase, and that, 
therefore, on a general view of the matter, 
no good could possibly arise from this di- 
version of labour. 

Mr. Pirrecrew meant well, I dare say. 
But, is there not a sufficiency of field 
weeds and simples collected already? If 
more hands be employed in the collection 
of simples, the wages of collection must 
be lowered ; for (and I beg you bear this 
principle in mind) there are no means, 
other than those attendant on a return of 
general prosperity, that can possibly add 
to the aggregate sum expended upon sim- 
ples. - As to the making of cordage, out 
of nettles, hopbinds, Sc. the thought is 
very old. The thing has been frequently 
tried. 
and, it is also practicable to dig potatoes 
But, what weuld 
be the good? It would not add to the 


sum of money annually expended in corde 


No doubt of its pract'cability ; 


with a golden spade! 


age? Less cordage would be made in alk 
probability ; or, if the altcration pro- 
duced no harm, it could not possibly prae 


duceany good, The discovery of the pith 
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ofrushes being to be obtained in our bog- 
gy land. and being applicable to domestic 
purposes in liew of candles, comes, as a 
discovery, rather late; for L have not yet 
forgutte, that, more than forly years ago, 
my dear old grand-mother, Cobbett, used 
to light me to bed, and to mend my stock- 
ings, by one of these very rushes, which 
she used to dip in grease, and keep in a 
Jong piece of oak bark, suspended against 
her coitage wall, just by the side of her 
Wooden salt-box. But the notable wives 
of our labourers in Hampshire still do the 
same: and, 1 have lately heard, that they 
are obliged to leave aslip of the green rind 


of the rush not wholly covered by the 


grease, for fear of the Exciseman, one of | 


Whos recently told a labourer’s wife, 
upon visiting her manufactory, that if her 
rushes had had another dip, they would 
have been sfezed as candles ! 

Ah! This, and 
things like this, are worthy of your at- 


\iy Lord Mayor! 
tention! Tlere we see the real cause of 
all our miseries ; and not in the ¢mporta- 
tion of flag or willow baskets ; for your 
Lordship may be well assured, that, it is 
not soney which is sent to Holland and to 
France to purchase the baskets, of the im. 
portation of which the shallow, though 
probably humane Mr. Sauissury com. 
plained, but goods, made by the hands of 
our ingenious manufacturers, and made, 
for the greater part, out of the wool and 
flax grown on the surface or out of the 
ore and coals dug from the bowels of our 
soil. Mr. Salisbury would, apparently, 
push us back a ji'tle towards the rudeness 
of savage life. The converting of twigs 


and flag-rushes into utensils is of the de- 


scription of the manufactures carried on 


Letren to tHe Lonn Mayon. 


[7 16 
We 


barter with those rude people our pro- 


by the Indians of North America. 


ducts for theirs; but a knife or a pair 
of scissars will purchase the fruit of half 
a year of their labours; and, probably, 
a few ounces of some of our works in 
steel are equal in value to, and will ex- 
change for, a waggon load of the haskets 
which come from Iloland or from France. 
What folly, then, to imagine, that any 
relief to our manufacturers can aise from 
our wearing none but English gocds! 
Whatever is imported is exchanged for 
exported goods of some sort or other ; 
and, therefore, in whatever degree we 
discourage the import of the goods of 
other nations, we discourage and prevent 
the export of our own. Foreign nations 


will naturally imitate our apparently 


selfish regulations; but, whether they 
imitate the regulations or not, the effect 
will, in the long run, be the same ; and it 
is truly pitiful to see a Court Order for 
the wearing of English manufactures at 
two Birth-Day Balls, and to see the 
Prince’s Birth-Day changed from August 
to March, with a view of relieving the suf- 
ferings of the nation! Good God! How 
much more likely to answer that purpose 
would be a great diminution of that Civil 
List, and of all those Salaries, Sinecures, 
Allowances, and Grants, which are paid 
out of the taxes, and which are received 
by those very persons who wear court- 
dresses! But, more upon this subject by 
and by. 

Your Lordship is reported, in the news- 
papers, to have brought forward, or pa- 
tronised, a plan for furnishing the poor 
with fuel made of a composition, consist- 


ing of clay and cinders, or small coals. 
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This plan was to have a two-fold effect : 
the employing of thousands of poor, and 
the economizing of fuel. Now, my Lord 
Mayor, if you could by such a scheme 
reduce the quantity of coals used to one: 
half of the present quantity, what havoc 
would you make amongst the coal-miners 
and the seamen, which jast are the most 
miserable class of this most miserable 
nation. In whatever degree this new 
manufacture of fuel found employment 
for the poor of London, it would destroy 
the employment of those employed in 
digging and conveying coals. ‘* Rob 
Peter to pay Paul.”*. That is the maxim 
of all those who project any other means 
of relief than the reduction of taxes. 

But, is cheapness of fue! the object ?— 
My Lord Mayor, it is impossible to dis- 
cover any thing so cheap as coals, even 
with all the faxes, with which they are 
loaded. Whatever of the burning qua- 
lity the new manufactory may contain, 
must come from the coal-pit, after all.— 
Clay may make the combustible matter 


more slow in its evaporation, but clay, 


thus used, will never add one particle of ; 


heat. Far cheaper would it be to bring 
turf or peat from Bagshot Heath, where 
only digging and drying is necessary to 
But, little trouble 


as it is to obtain peat, peat, even wsed on 


make a blazing fuel. 


the spot, is not so cheap as coals brought 
from Newcastle and taxed into the bar- 
gain. From Bagshot Heath I, when a 
boy, used to assist in fetching excellent 
peat, which was the fuel of my father’s 


house, at four miles distance. Through 


the very valley, whence I used to fetch 
that peat, there now runs a Canal from 
London to Basingstoke ; and, within 400 
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yards of the spot where we used to dig 
the peat, there are very fine coal wharf:. 
Farewell the peat-digging! Though you 
may have tlie peat for digging, no one 
now digs any more! What a fine thing 
to behold! That Cumberland should 
send, and through a tax, too, fuel into 
Surrey, at-so cheap a rate, that the peo- 
ple prefer buying it, to the using of the 
product of their own country, though 
they can have it without buying! But, 
the fact is, my Lord Mayor, they did 
buy their peat ; that is to say, they had to 
pay for the digging and carting and hous- 
ing, and they soon found, that it would 
cost them less to keep a fire of coals. At 
Botley, it is cheaper to buy coals than to 
cart even good zood two or three miles, 
though you have it given to you. I pur- 
chase coals for the use of a large farm- 
house, where a great deal of steaming is 
carried on; I fetch these coals more than 
two miles by land; aad this I do while I 
can have wood for the mere carting, and 
while I have thousands and hundred thou- 
sands of loads of peat at 200 yards from 
the spot. ‘The coals are cheapest. A 
wood-fire, though in our woody country, 
is an expensive luxury. In better times I 
used to burn my own wood: the hardness 
of the times has induced me to buy coals ! 
No, my Lord Mayor, these plans are 
all futile. If indeed, you had proposed 
to the City to relinquish their tax upon 
coals, that would have been doing some- 
thing, especially as I do not perceive very 
clearly, why the coals that enter the 
Thames should be taxed any more than 
those which enter the mouth of any other 
river. However, even this would be do- 


ing so very little, that it would hardly be 
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foli. It is the general weight of taxes 
and the paper-money bubble which have 
produced all the misery; and, until these 
be removed, there will be no regular 
and -e:tled means of employment for 
those who now want employ. 

As to the Soup Establishments, or avy 
other neans of rescuing poor, starving 
creatures from the jaws of death, no one 
can, in that light, disapprove of them, 
any more than he can disapprove of our 
giving vietuals at our doors. But, my 
Lord Mayor, all Meetings, which are 
held for the considering of means to be 
adopted for the retief of the poor, are 
BLAMEABLE, if the real causes of the 
misery be passed over in silence, because, 
in that case, the .cople are deluded, as 
far as such ‘.eeting can delude them, 
into a false hope of permanent relief. 

If you have done me the honour to 
read this work for -ome years past, you 
must have seen, that all that which is now 
come to pass has been regularly foretold ; 
and that effect after effect have followed 
cause after cause, the Register always 
Keeping on about a year in advance of 
the events. That which we now see is 
nothing unnatural, nothing surprizing ; it 
is the inevitable result of the public mea- 
sures that have been pursued ; and which 
measures no man has more decidedly dis- 
approved of than yourself. ‘Therefore, 
my Lord Mayor, you appear to me to be 
wanting i) } stice, not to any other per- 
sons, but to be wan ing én bare justice to 
ayourself, when you disclaim all political 
considerations, and seein to cast the blame 
of producing our miseries upon that non- 


descript thing called * ¢he times.” The 


times! What mean the éimes e We have 





no new sort of time. Summer and Win- 
ter, Spring and Autumn, Day and Night, 
still continue to come in their turn as 
usual. It is, therefore, measurcs; it is 
a something, doue some how, by some- 
body, which has produced all this misery. 
And, I have a right, and so have you, 
to assert, that this misery could have becn 
prevented, because we, with many others, 
sought to prevent the causes of the 
misery. 

I am, therefore, wholly at a loss, My 
Lord Mayor, to discover the grounds 
upon which you forego the advantage 
now offered you of asserting your claim 
to political foresight and rectitude. Your 
merits as a magistrate are, I dare say, very 
great; but, it was not for ¢hose merits 
that you were re-elected. You were re- 
elected on account of your well-known 
political principles; and, had not that 
been the case, your re-election would 
have been a matter of no moment to the 
country. I know your political princi- 
ples remain unalicred ; but, why, in this 
dreadful moment, when the very peace of 
the kingdom hangs by a thread. should 
those excellent principles be allowed to 
sleep, especially as those of our cnemies 
Why is 
the effect of these principles to be sus- 


never sleep cither day or night! 


pended ’till the time when your power 
shall become less than itis now? Your 
Lordship has seen a great many Pittite 
Lord Mayors. Did any one of them ever 
let his principles sleep for the year? 
Besides, what cause is so great as the 
cause of our country ? How is it possi- 
ble, that we can lay our principles on the 
shelf for a year, or for a day ? 


The point I am at is this ; that, at no 
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Meeting, held under your auspices, for 
the relief of the poor, ought the causes of 
their sufferings to pass unnoticed, un- 
marked, unreprobrated, by you above all 
men in the kingdom. What! have you, 
fur so many years, been the forwardest of 
the most forward to remonstrate against 
the fatal system by which we have finally 
been plunged into ruin 5 have you, upon 
s0 many occasions, took the Icad in telling 
the king and the parliament, that national 
misery would be the result of the mea- 
sures that were pursuing ; and now, when 
this misery is actually arrived, shall you, 
having the best of means to make your 
voice heard, keep silence upon the sub- 
ject of the causes of this misery? Nay, 
shall we see you sit quiet, while you hear 
details and discussions, calculated to make 
the people believe, that their miseries may 
be removed without that radical change 
in the System, for the absolute necessity 
of which you have so long been most 
gallantly contending ? 

My Lord Mayor, I beg you to be well 
assured, that, in a case like yours, there is 
no neutrality. 1 know you will not 
abandon your principles; I know you 
will not change; I know that your at- 
tachment to the liberties of your country 
will always remain unshaken. But, ina 
case like yours, there can beno neutrality ; 
no suspension of exertion, without great 
injury to your country. A man like me 
might retire when he pleased. I owe the 
people nothing, while, if they have de. 
rived any knowledge from my exertions, 
they owe me something. They have 
never given me their votes, nor do I stand 
pledged to them, any more than any one 


of them stands pledged to me. But the 
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case is different with you. Very different 
indeed; for you are now placed aloft by 
the voice of the peeple; and, that which 
was before a mere matter of choice, now 
becomes a matter of duty, or, at least, 
very nearly approaching a duty. 

It must be very evident to your Lord 
ship, that there can be no end to the 
people’s sufferings, until some _ great 
change with regard to taxation shall take 


place. At the opening of the last session 


of parliament, the speech described the ’ 


country in a state of prosperity, and the 
first business of the House of Commons 
was to vote vast sums of money to erect 
monuments to commemorate the glories of 
that war, which had ended in the restora 
tion of the Bourbons and the [nquisition, 
and in adding eight hundred millions to the 
Debt !—The Ministers, at first, denied 
that there was any distress in the country. 
They next asserted, that the undeniable 
distress was temporary. The corrupt 
writers have repeated that assertion ; and, 
to this very hour, they repeat it, though 
the distress is every day becoming greater 
and greater, and appears, day after day, 
to be more durable in its nature; and 
though the Correspondents of the Board 
of Agriculture have given in details, which 
prove the fact beyond all contradiction 
and all question. 

How necessary is it, then, my Lord 
Mayor, that men like you should be al- 
ways pointing to the real causes and to 
the only remedy! And, how fatal must 
the result be, if those causes be much 
longer disguised, and that remedy delayed ! 
Mr, VansitTart said, at the opening of 


the last Session, that that Englishman 


must be base indeed, who did not prefei 
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the present situation of his courtry to 
the situation of his country previous to 


the war of 1793! 


that Gentleman have! How strange must 


What a mind must 


be its composition! But, the truth is, 
he was ignorant of the situation of the 
country. Ile knew little about the mat- 
ter. And, what have we to expect from 
any of the expedients that such men may 
havein reserve?) Every day, no matter 
what the season of the year, must our 
situation become worse and worse. The 
mass of human misery must become greater 
and greater; and the danger to all pro- 
perty of every description become more 
and more imminent. 

In such a state of things, the question is 
not, whether the present system be pre- 
ferable to any that may be proposed ; for 
the present system cannoé last long. There 
must be a change of some sort; and the 
only question is, whet sort of change that 
shallbe While, indeed, there was a pos- 
sibility of keeping up the thing as it now 
stands, there was a colour for dissenting 
from every proposition for making a 
change; but, I am sure you will agree 
with me, that that possibility has now 
ceased. 

The progress of our ruin has not been 
so rapid as some persons seem to imagine. 
it has been on foot for more than ¢wenty 
years. From the year 1793 to the pre- 
sent day, the number of the paupers has 
been increasing. The farmers and trades- 
men wore the appearance of prosperity ; 
but, it was a false appearance, arising 
from the bubble of paper-money. The 
disease of taxation and of consequent 


pauperism was constantly at work in the 


bowels of the community. Family after 
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family were pressed down into the list of 
paupers. Small farmers became labourers, 
and labourers went one after another to 
the poor-house. Small farm-housces, those 
numerous scenes of frugality, industry, 
morality, and happiness, became, one 
after another, the scenes of the labour- 
er’s misery. The‘lands went to stretch 
out the great farmer’s tracts or the na- 
bob’s park. And, the cottages of the la- 
bourers became sheds for cattle, or fell 
into rubbish, while poor-houses rose their 
heads aloft all over the country. During 
the sway of Pitt and his successors the 
houses and villas round the metropolis 
have been monstrously swelled in num- 
ber; but, during the same period how 
many thousands of happy hamlets have 
been wholly deserted and destroyed ! 
This has been caused by that pernicious 
system of taxation and paper-money, 
which has huddled property together in 
great masses, and which has reduced to 
mere Jabourers almost the whole of the 
people. ‘The property thus amassed, has 
become more immediately under the con- 
troul of the government; so that, at last, 
there exists a state of things from which 
the idea of private property is almost 
wholly excluded. 

In this state the peace found us, and 
then came the alteration in the value of 
the currency, which finished what was 
nearly approaching its end before. This 
alteration, which, in fact, doubled our 
taxes, has operated as an act of confista- 
tion as completely as any act of parlia- 
liament under that title could have done. 
It has sent into the Gazette and into Jails 
thousands upon thousands of men, the 
most industrious and most punctual in the 
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world. It has destroyed almost entirely 
that confidence, called frust, which made 
men’s words equal in value to money. As 
pinching poverty first broke through that 
honest pride of the Isbourer, which kept 
him from the parish: so this irresistible 
blow of paper-money has broken down 
that spirit amongst tradesmen and far- 
mers, which used to produce such punc- | 
tuality in the fulfilment of their engage- 
ments. After long struggling, they have 
been compelled to yield ; and, at last, re- 
putation for punctuality seems no longer 
to be the care ef those, who were for- 
merly punctuality itself. 

Thus is the whole of socicty actually 
breaking up. Talk, indeed, of it being 
a breach of faith to lower the interest of 
the fundholder ! 


broken with the farmer and the trades. 


Hlas not faith been 
man? The tradesman, for instance, had,. 
when the alteration in the currency took 
place, his shop and warehouse full of 
goods. IIe owed asum of money upon 
these goods. All at once, in a moment, 
his goods. were, by the bubble of paper- 
money, reduced one half in their sale 
anount. He must be ruined, unless he 
had money beyond the extent of his trade. 
Lead, for instance, and Iron, fell nearly 
What a blow to those 


who had stocks of these goods on hand, 


one half in price. 


aud especially if they were trading, as 
most men do, to the full extent of their 
capital! And, my Lord Mayor, is there 
no pity for such men and their families ? 
Has there been no breach of national faith 
with them? 
passion? Are the fundholders to have 


all the consideration bestowed on them ? 


Are they to have no com. 





These are the causes that are at work 


| subscribed the sum of 250 pounds, 
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in the producing and the reproducing of 
distress and misery ; and, while I find no 
fault of any effort to afford immediate re- 
lief, especially to the poor starving sailors, 
[ regret exceedingly, that your Lordship 


should preside at any Mecting without 


taking care to expose these real causes of 


the misery. ‘These causes must be remov- 
ed before any remedy can be applied ; 
and to be removed they must first be ex. 
posed ; but, the Soup-Meetings, as now 
conducted, have a tendency to disgutse 
these causes, and, therefore, a tendency to 
prolong the evil, till a peaceable remedy 
shall become impossible. It must be clear 
to all the world, that this Soup-kettle 
work cannot go on for a series of years. 
It cannot, even if it were efficacious, be 
any thing more than a mere temporary 
measure ; it can last only for a short time ; 
a cousiderable part of the population of a 
country, never can be fed by alms for any 
length of time. There must soon be an 
end to it, and how will it end; how is it 
to end; how must it end, if the cause of 
the misery be permanent? ‘These ques- 
tions I put to your Lordship with great 
respect, but, at the same time, with great 
earnestness, and with a most anxious desire 
that you would bestow on them your 
serious consideration. 

My Lord Mayor, I will not call in 
question the motives of any individuals in 
contributing towards the Soup-kettle 
But, what will the world think of 


our situation, when the Ministers advise 


fund. 


their Master to send 5,000 pounds out of 
the Droits of Admiralty to help feed 
those whose.wages are so heavily taxed ? 
The East India Company have, it seems, 
That 
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Company have received many millions out 
of those loans, which now form that Debt, 
which is the greatest of all the causes of 
our misery, and to help pay the interest 
of which the poor of Spitalfields are taxed 
through almost every article which they 
consume. ‘To maintain the authority of 
this Company a very considerable part of 
the Debt has heen contracted. Not less, 
Tam convinced, than 50 millions. Many 
millions, not less, I believe, than twelve 
millions, have been voted out of the 
taxes. 1 have not the official accounts 
at hand; but, I know that I do not ex- 
aggerate. ‘These millions have been paid 
to that Company directly out of the doans 
And, for 


I should be glad to know for 


or taxes, no matter which. 
tchat 2 
what? The East Indians became im- 
mensely rich. ‘They come home and pur- 
chase the houses and estates of the stupid 
Country Gentlemen, who have been 
ruined by taxation and funding; and yet, 
the nation has had to pay this Company 
of Merchants immense sums of money! 
It is my opinion, that the interest of that 
part of the Debt, which has been con- 
tracted on account of the East India 
Company, amounts to more than éwo mil- 
lions a year; and this Company sub- 
scribes 250 pounds towards feeding with 
soup, those who contribute towards the 
paying of this very interest! Can this 
last? Cuan this be any thing more than a 
miscrable and abortive expedient ? 

And, as to the Bank and all those who 
are connected with it, have not they 
thriven upon the very means which have 


brought ruin upon the nation? Has not 


every change in the currency been advan- 
taggous to them? They have been the 








principal characters in the fatal drama. 
Was it the fault of persons engaged in 
agriculture and trade, that the stoppage of 
Cash-Payments took place in 1797? 
Was it our fault, or the fault of our 
workmen, that such immense quantities of 
paper came forth from 1797 to 1811? 
Was it our fault, that the paper was 
drawn in at the peace? No, surely ; but, 
it is the nation which suffers for all these 
transactions; and suffer it must, ’till the 
desolating causes be removed. 

In the meanwhile misery is making @ 
dreadful progress in the producing of acts 
of illegal violence, of which your Lord- 
ship has recently been but too good a wit- 
ness, during those proceedings which filled 
the City of London with Regular 
Troops! <A sight too humiliating to be 


contemplated without pain by any Eng- 


lishman, and which must have been par- 
ticularly painful to you, though you 
were, doubtless, convinced of the dire ne- 
cessity. In a late Register I observed, 
that it was not in the nature of our coun- 
trymen to be cruel or thievish. The city 
of Philadelphia, containing, including its 
surrounding villages, nearly 200,000 peo- 
ple, has seen only fwo men, and those 
two Negroes, executed in the space of 
fifteen ycars. Not only are almost all the 
inhabitants of that fine City the descen- 
dants of English, Scotch, and Irish; but, 
a very large portion of them, especially of 
the Irish, have actually gone from these 
countries to that country. So that it is 
impossible, that the multitude of crimes, 
in England, can have arisen out of the vi- 
ciousness of our natures. I lived eight 
years in Philadelphia and new York, with- 
out ever hearing of a house being broken 


fit 


f. 
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‘ 
open, or of a murder being committed, in | in poverfy and misery nine hundred and 


either city. And I do not recollect, that, 
except in case of an election row, once or 
twice, that I ever heard of a single breach 
of the peace ; to which let me add, that 1 
never, while in the country, set my eyes on 
one single regular soldier! 

Now, my Lord Mayor, what can be the | 
cause of a distinction so shockingly dis- 
graceful to ourcountry? ‘There are nearly, 
at this time, as many people in the United 
States of America as there are in England 


and Wales; and, I will venture to say, 
that your Lordship has more criminals 
brought before you at the Old Bailey, at 
any one single sessions in the year, than 
are, during a whole year, brought before all 
the tribunals in that country! There is no 
contemplating a fact like this, without 
feeling one’s heart sink in one’s body. 
But, in pursuing our inquiries into the 
causes of this shocking state of things, we 
find, from official papers laid before parlia- 
ment, that crimes have regularly increased 
with the increase of the amount of the 
taxes. Not quite conclusive, it may be 
said, that the weight of the taxes is the 
origin of this increasing mass of crimes; 
but, let us look again across the Atlantic, 
and there, where there are so few crimes, 
we shall find, that the taxes, compared 
with ours, are really nothing; and thus, 
by an argument of experience, we arrive 
very nearly at proof. 

But the reason of the case is of ifself 
Rich men never are caught 
The trade is not worth 


Vicious education, bad 


sufficient. 
picking pockets, 
their attention. 

company, lead the originally innocent to 
become criminal ; but, the vicious educa- 
tion aud the bad company have their origin 





ninety nine times out of every thousand. 
In America, where the common day la- 
bourer receives a dollar a day, and where 
the journeyman of most trades receives 
from a dollar and a half to three dollars, 
while provisions are lower in price, upon 
an average, than they are in England, 
there is no temptation to thieve, or to 
break open houses, or commit murders 
for the purpose of getting at the property 
of others. ‘The wages are so high because 
the taxes are so dow; and it is the high 
wages, and the easy circumstances which 
they create, which are the real guardians 
of the public morals and of the public 
peace. ‘There is no need of a standing 
army in a country, where the very lowest 
classes are so well off as to have no desire 
and no interest to disturb the public tran- 
quillity. ‘This was formerly the situation 
“¢ The 
‘¢ English Constitution,” says Blackstone, 


of our now-miserable country. 


‘‘ knows nothing of a standing soldier.” 
And, then, he goes on, in a triumphant 
strain, to say, that ** No fortresses; no 
“ Barracks; nothing to keep soldiers 
*¢ distinct from the people ;’”’ that nothing 
Alas! 
my Lord Mayor, what would this great 


of this sort belongs to England. 


commentator on our Laws have said, if 


Let his 
son-in-law, Dr. Rennexx, the Dean of 


he could have lived to this day ! 


Winchester, come and speak for him, in a 
few weeks, when we shall have a County 
Meeting in that city, at the very gates of 
a Barrack, into which the Royal Palace 
of Edward the Third has been couverted ! 

Talk of expending millions in monu- 


ments to commemorate the glory of these 
times! Talk of City Feasts and City 
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Swords to regale and to decorate the! with the reflection of their past life, was 


foreign associates in acquiring this glory ! 
Sackcloth and ashes, the penitents’ sheet 
and cowl, the hanging head and the weep- 
ing eye, better become our fallen situ- 
ation. 

Poverty, misery, these are the parents’ 
of crime ; and, what adds to the pain of 
the reflection, is, that the crimes thus pro- 
duced are more likely to be committed by 
the brave than by the cowardly part ofthe 
poor. When a man becomes a robber 
from want, it is because he cannot endure 
to be a beggar, or, because, he has reso- 
lution to set death at defiance rather than 
become a skeleton from starvation. The 
most dangerous state of society, if society 
it can be called, is that which exhibits nu- 
merous persons become desperate from 
want. IL lately had occasion to observe, 
that when hope ceases to linger in the 
bosom, and despair takes its place, it is 
useless tu talk about the vengeance of the 
law, or the infliction of the sword ; for, 
the miserable creature who is the object 
of the menace, knowing that starvation 
will end his days to a certainfy, will rush 
on an dlnost certainty of death to relieve 
his hunger ; and when [ turn my eye back 
to the poor, miserable, woe-smitten sailors, 
whom I saw last Sunday sitting in the 
recesses of Westminster Bridge, how can I 
be surprized at, though I decply lament, 
the unlawful and desperate deeds of the 
Monday ? 


pale, long beards, ragged jackets, no 


Pale, their very lips were 


shirts, bits of shoes, or their fect wholly 
naked. They asked nobody for alms ; 
but sat crouched up with countenances 
that seemed to reproach death for being 
The sight of them, coupled 


so tardy. 





enough to pierce the heart of a tyger. 


And are these, thought I, the gallant tars 
of Old England! Are these some of 
those men, to commemorate whose deeds 
we are about to expend millions on monu- 
ments ! 

You and I, my Lord Mayor, do not 
know what the word hunger means. ‘That 
celebrated victim of despotic 


Baron Trenck, tells us, that, upon one 


power, 


occasion, he hastened out of a poor wo- 
man’s house, feeling that he was capable 
of murdering her for the sake of securing 


her food to relieve his raging burning 


hunger ; and the heart which is unmoved | 


by the tale can have nothing human about 
it. The Civil Law, Mr. Jacos tells us, 
did not deem persons guilty of felony or 
larceny, who took the property of others 
to preserve themselves from starving, it 
being held that, in such cases, they pro- 
ceeded from necessity, and self-preserva- 
uion being the first law of nature. He 
tells us, indeed, that this principle has 
long ceased to be considered as a prin- 
ciple to be acted on in the administration 
of our laws; and, therefore, I do not 
mention it as the ground of justification 
of any one in seizing the property of 
another, which is, in all cases, a crime ia 
the eye of our law. But, | mention it ia 
order to show, that, though we. must 
condemn the conduct of such unhappy 
creatures, they are entitled to the exer- 
cise of our compassion in its tullest scope ; 
and that, in speaking of the late acts of 
violence, common humanity ough. to re- 
strain us, if discretion did not, from load- 
ing the actors with all those opprobrious 


names, which have, upon this occasion, 
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been resorted to by the corrupt part of 
the press, which really appears to me to 
be desirous to plunge the whole country 
into anarchy and bloodshed. 

‘These corrupt writers call the rioters 


They 


speak of them as a contemptible rabble at 


miscreants, robbers, assassins. 
the same time. They boast of the number 
of troops ready to act against them. 
They jeer them, flout them, reproach 
them, despise them, and yet they curse 
them in the same breath. But, never dues 
a word of pity for their sufferings find its 
way into their writings. Nay, as if to 
embody the great mass of the people on 
the side of the actors in scenes of vio- 
lence, these writers have the atrocity to 
ascribe the violences to those, who are se- 
dulously seeking to preserve the tranquil- 
lity of the country by exciting hope in the 
popular breast, through the exercise of the 
undoubted right and sacred duty of pe- 
tition. 

Your Lordship well knows, that the 
riots in the city had no connection what- 
ever with the Meeting of the People of 
the Metropolis in Spa-fields, where, while 
prepositions the most constitutional and 
the best calculated to promote harmony 
and peace were under sober considera- 
tion, the firing of guns were heard from 
the City. 
sons who broke open the first gun-smith’s 


It is notorious, that the per- 


shop had been first collected, almost close 
to the spot, to witness the hanging of 
four men! This fact is notorious ; but 
still these corrupt writers persist in as- 
cribing the riots to a Meeting held and 
quietly dispersed at a distance of more 


than a mile. 
Misrepresentations like these have the 


December 7, 1816. 





most fatal tendency for the peace of the 
country. The Resolutions passed at Spa- 
fields; the Letter of Mr. Hunt to Lord 
Sidmouth ; his Lordship’s answer; the 
speech of Mr. Hunt upon this occasion ; 
all are before the public; and, let that 
public say, whether any meeting that 
ever was held in England, was coriducted 
with more propriety in all respects, and 
especially with a more anxious desire to 
preserve the public peace: which object 
was attained too, and that in a manner to 
excite the admiration of all well-disposed 
people. But, the truth is, that it is this 
manner of conducting popular discussions, 
which stings the authors and abettors of 
these corrupt publications to the soul. 
They wish to see the friends of Reform 
This would 


answer their purpose; and, the writer in 


guilty of folly and violence. 


the Courier expressly said, a few weeks 
ago, that it was this peaceable conduct 
which was the greatest cause of suspicion 
Why, 


for corruption, for immorality, for wick- 


and alarm! Alarm! for what? 
edness of all sorts ; but not for the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the country. 
The tendency of such wicked writings 
is to make the people despazr, and from 
popular despair general confusion must 
arise. We are labouring most earnestly, 
and, I hope, not in vain, to keep hope 
alive, to check impatience, to inspire for- 
titude. 


bea real and general remedy. We recom- 


We hold out what we believe to 


mend a strict submission to the laws; we 
use no means that are not legal; we have 
no disguise ; we have no cabals, socicties, 
or secret correspondences ; we speak and 
publish our opinions; we deal in argu- 


ment and not in abusive reproaches and 
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names ; we challenge our adversaries into 
the field of discussion; we contend for 
rights which we think we are entitled to; we 
think that we have justice and even policy 
on our side; and we are answered by 
every species of scurrility and of calumny. 
These have prevailed heretofore, but they 
will prevail no longer. ‘The people are en- 
lightened, and the power of calumny 
isatanend. We contend, that it is the 
taxes, the loans, the Debt and the paper- 
money, which are the real causes of our 
We think, that a Reformed 


Parliament, annually chosen by ballot 


sufferings. 


by the People at large, would be able to 
put all to rights, in a short time, and to 
prevent such evils in future. We give our 
reasons for this belief; and we are an- 
ewered by foul names and atrociously false 
accusations. We recommend the peeple 
to petition for a constitutional Reform in 
the Representation, and the corrupt press 
recommends the Ministers to sieze our 
persons and strip us of our property. 

It is my sincere opinion, that the hope 
held out of a Reform of the Parliament 
has done, and is doing, more for the 
tranquillity of the country than all the 
other means put together; and, as far as 
I_myself am concerned, or have any power 
to do good or harm, I am perfectly con- 


vinced, that if I could possibly entertain 
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the cruel and unnatural wish of seeing my 
country pkunged into confusion, and 
bloodshed, my course would be, not to 
write Registers, but mever to write or 
utter another word upon puble affairs ; 
and, [ am certain, that if the press and 
all popular discussion could, at once be 
put an end to, it would not be one single 
month before pillage, devastation and 
carnage would spread themselves over 
every part ofthe country. It is my belief, 
that the encouragement given to the peos 
ple to hope for an approaching Reform is 
the best security for the public tranquillity 


as wellas fora return of happiness ; it is 


this belief which has induced me to take | 


the liberty to address your Lordship, and 
to endeavour to prevail on you to give 
your powerful aid in the strengthening of 
a hope, the enfeebling of which I cannot 
help regarding as the sure forerunner of 
calamities such as never were experienced 


by any nation in the world. 


I am, with the greatest respect, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient, 


and most humble Servant, 


WM. COBBETT. 


The next Register will contain a Letter to 
the COUNTRY ’SQUIRES. 
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